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The Press and the Civil War 


By Havinan Bascoock 


“1{7AR,” affirmed Emerson, “passes the 

power of all chemical solvents, 
breaking up the old adhesions and al- 
lowing the atoms of society to take a new 
order,” an observation which suggests 
what William James had to say about the 
desirability of discovering some hypo- 
thetical moral equivalent of war. 

The idea that cataclysmic disturbances 
often exert a quickening and catalytic 
effect on human society was commented 
on in The Nation in 1866: “The fact no- 
ticed by some older writer—Pliny, we 
believe—that literature flourishes im- 
mediately after great civil conclusions, 
is repeating itself here after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion—a brief period 
which has witnessed the commencement 
and projection of more newspapers and 
periodicals than the ten preceding years.” 

Guaging the portentousness of the war 
period with a perspicacity seldom given 
a contemporary observer, Mark Twain 
could say: “The eight years in America 
from 1860 to 1868 uprooted institutions 
that were centuries old, changed the po- 
litics of a people, transformed the social 
life of half the country, and wrought so 
profoundly upon the entire national 
character that the influence cannot be 
measured short of two or three genera- 
tions.” 

As The Nation remarked in 1866, jour- 
nalism was one department of activity in 
which the influence of the war was es- 
pecially observable. The war educated 
America and made of it a nation of 
readers, says Professor Fred Lewis Pat- 
tee, who indeed characterizes the pro- 
creant years of the post-bellum as “The 
Second Discovery of America.” Another 
literary historian, Professor William P. 
Trent, concurs: “Very few persons 
realize how great was the literary activi- 
ty of the South immediately after the 


war.... The phenomenon of an avalanche 
of letters in a devastated region that had 
never been notably given over to the lit- 
erary pursuits is worthy of study. The 
literary activity to which Professor Trent 
refers, however, was not exclusively, nor 
even dominantly, journalistic, as_ will 
hereafter appear. “For ten years the 
new generation read nothing but news- 
papers,” wrote Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man of the post-war decade. 

Before attempting to compare the ef- 
fects of the war on the journalistic deve- 
lopment of the two sections of the coun- 
try, North and South, it might be well to 
consider briefly some of the major ef- 
fects the war is conceived to have had on 
American journalism in general. The 
following effects are believed to be 
demonstrably due, directly or indirectly, 
to the Civil war. 

1. The war contributed notably to 
the development of military correspond- 
ence. Although the genesis of the new 
journalistic form is customarily traced 
to the Crimean War or our own War with 
Mexico, the science of military corres- 
pondence was brought to its highest de- 
velopment and maximum effectiveness 
during the Civil War. Never before had 
a war of any magnitude been “covered” 
so comprehensively, so accurately, and 
with such dispatch; never before had a 
national exigency so inspired the high 
emprise of the press. “There never was 
a war,” declared Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin, “which afforded such materials for 
‘special correspondence’ of the best kind 
as this one—no matter in what way you 
look at it.” 

2. A survey of the mid-century press 
discloses that the personal journalism 
and the editorial ascendancy which 
make the period from 1840 to 1870 
memorable in the annals of American 
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journalism were natural concomitants 
of the disturbed social and political con- 
ditions which preceded and followed 
the war. The sanguinary character of 
the decade preceding the conflict was 
highly conducive to the development of 
a picric press. Indeed, the slavery agi- 
tation, the political innovations of the 
‘forties and the acrimonious controver- 
sies that convulsed the North as the ap- 
parition of war became more and more 
real and made the mid-century period 
the most tempestuous in American poli- 
tical history, created an atmosphere 
which made the evolution of the edi- 
torial giant almost inevitable. A mili- 
tant citizenry begot a militant press. 
With the subsidence of passions of the 
sturm und drang of war the press re- 
ceded from its position of military dic- 
tatorship, “newspaper generals” such as 
Greeley found it expedient to draw in 
their horns, and with the identification 
of the discordant elements of American 
journalism in the new, developing na- 
tionalism, scurrilously personal journal- 
ism fell into desuetude. The editorial 
rooms lost their vaunted hegemony. The 
newspaper became bigger than the edi- 
tor, the institution than the individual. 
3. The Civil War accustomed newspa- 
per publishers to gigantic expenditures 
for the gathering, transmission, and 
presentation of news, and led to the es- 
tablishment of journalistic precedents 
which the press generally found awkward 
to disregard thereafter. The New York 
Herald spent nearly a milion dollars on 
its war correspondence, setting a high- 
water mark for news investment. War 
proved to be the mother of journalistic 
invention, and the efforts of the powerful 
metropolitan dailies to meet the exigen- 
cies of the situation led to the maximum 
utilization of every energy and available 
resource, and ultimately, to experimenta- 
tion and innovation. For instance, the 
increasing necessity for the rapid trans- 
mission of news led to a greater use of 
the telegraph, which had first come into 
practical use during the Mexican War. 
Writes Elmer Davis in his official His- 
tory of The New York Times: “And the 
Civil War, it is hardly necessary to re- 
call, effected a great transformation in 
American journalism. For the first time 
in American history since the invention 
of the railroad and telegraph a situation 
had arisen in which the public wanted to 
know what had happened yesterday 
rather than some man’s opinion on what 
had happened last week..... By 1860 
every New York newspaper that wanted 


to deserve that name had to maintain a 
large staff of its own correspondents in 
the Southern States.” 

The contagion of lofty enterprise was 
thus in the air, and many products of 
the inventive genius evoked by the whip 
of martial necessity were carried over 
into peace time, a certain irreducible 
residuum remaining as a permanent her- 
itage of the war. 

4. The paramount contribution of the 
Civil War to American journalism is 
probably to be found, however, in the 
epoch-making mechanical improvements 
to which the necessities of war led. 
Writes Elmer Davis, in his History of the 
New York Times already quoted: “The 
transformation which the war accom- 
plished in newspaper making was not 
confined to the demand for more news, 
and an increase in the expense of get- 
ting it....The war drove The Times to 
buy additional presses, and to adopt (in 
July, 1861) the process of stereotyping 
without which it would have been all but 
impossible to meet the demands of a rap- 
idly increasing circulation.” The grow- 
ing scarcity of labor and the dearth of 
materials, the continued absence from 
the offices of scores of field correspond- 
ents, and the demands of an incredibly 
swollen circulation led almost inevitably 
to the substitution of machines for men, 
to the introduction of mechanical de- 
vices and processes calculated to acceler- 
ate production. The test on mechanical 
ingenuity led to the application of de- 
vices which revolutionized newspaper 
printing and completely altered the con- 
struction of American printing presses. 
For instance, the Papier Mache process 
of stereotyping evolved from the desper- 
ate effort to meet the requirements of the 
war-time clientele has remained substan- 
tially unimproved to this day. 

5. Another outgrowth of the Civil War 
was the establishment of the Sunday pa- 
per. It had appeared sporadically during 
the half century preceding the war, but, 
regarded askance by practically all 
dailies of consequence, it had remained 
largely an incident to regular newspaper 
production. The score of armies in the 
field knew no distinction of sabbath, and 
the millions of readers who made up the 
enormously swollen clientele of the daily 
paper demanded a continuous chronicle 
of the intriguing fortunes of war. The 
Sunday edition was the manifest answer. 
After the war a few papers experimental- 
ly discontinued the Sunday issue but 
were almost invariably forced to return 
to it,—such is the force of precedent. A 
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“paper a day every day in the year” 
became for the more important metropoli- 
tan dailies a journalistic tradition.* 

6. The war was also responsible for 
the introduction of a new method of 
news presentation. 

Upon the close of the intersectional 
conflict American newspapers were con- 
fronted by the question which perennial- 
ly faces the press after periods of pro- 
tracted excitement: How might the in- 
flated war-time circulation be retained? 
Already the Sunday paper had been es- 
tablished as a concession to the demand 
for an uninterrupted flow of news, and 
headlines had become increasingly prom- 
inent during the course of the war, reach- 
ing a climax with the assassination of 
Lincoln. 

Precedents must be maintained. The 
contagion of war passed and the piéce 
de resistance expended, obviously novel 
nev’s sources must be tapped, or novel ap- 
proaches evolved. The alternative which 
thus presented itself was an interesting 
one: war-time circulation might be main- 
tained (1) by exaggerating the avail- 
able news sufficiently to appeal to a sen- 
sation-fed public, or (2) by making avail- 
able peace-time news acceptable by a new 
method of presentation, by imparting 
variety, human appeal, and _ general 
readability. 

One tendency successively exemplified 
by Bennett, Pulitzer, and Hearst, led to 
melodrama in the news, to flaring head- 
lines, coloring, and all the seductive ac- 
companiments of the modern sensation- 
alized press; the other tendency, exem- 
plified by the versatile Dana, prepared 
the way for modern journalistic techni- 
que. As Dana announced: 

The Sun...will study condensa- 
tion, clearness, point, and will en- 
deavor to present its daily photo- 
graph of the whole world’s doings 
in the most luminous and lively 
manner. 

It is not meant that yellow journalism 
emerged full-fledged from the Civil War. 
It did, however, have its inception in 
conditions arising from the war, and its 
development was undoubtedly accelerated 
by the activities of the press in exposing 
the epidemic of corruption and excesses 
—the moral ebullition—following in the 
wake of the war. 

The press of the South was probably 


* “New York dailies were driven to the issu- 
ance of Sunday editions by the Civil War, as 
were London dailies in the war lately ended.” 
ana Davis, History of New York Times, Page 


two or three decades behind that of the 
North at the outbreak of the war. As 
late as 1854 The Whig of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, and The Patriot of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, complained that 
the legislatures of the respective states 
had found it necessary to send their ses- 
sion laws to Boston to be printed, and 
to defray the expenses of members sent 
to read the proofs. 

In 1850 the free states had twice as 
many newspapers and periodicals as the 
slave states—1,792 as against 704—while 
the circulation of the Northern publica- 
tions was more than four times as large 
as that of the South—334,146,281 as 
against 81,083,695, if the number of 
copies printed may be taken as an index 
of circulation. The disparity between 
the status of the press of the two sec- 
tions continued to mount throughout the 
progress of the war. 

The reason most frequently assigned 
for the benightedness of the Southern 
press is that conditions were not con- 
genial to the development of journalism 
because the autocracy of the slave-holders 
would brook no agitation of public ques- 
tions. The plausibility of this view must 
be conceded, but it must be recognized 
that the retardation of the press of the 
South was not an isolated phenomenon, 
that it was merely a concomitant of the 
general benightedness of the section, and 
for that reason possesses no special signi- 
ficance. Also, the prominence of the 
spoken word over the written in the 
South and the traditional reluctance of 
Southerners to write for publication 
should be considered in this connection. 


The Civil War, insofar as the exploita- 
tion of its news passibilities is concerned, 
was unquestionably better reported in 
the North than in the South; but inso- 
far as the promotion of the Confederate 
cause is involved, the Southern treat- 
ment was incomparably more effective, 
in that Southern journals, during the en- 
tire course of the war, never revealed 
information of importance to the enemy 
and never intermeddled unduly in the 
prosecution of the war. This cannot be 
said of Northern papers, whose editors 
were frequently more violently opposed 
to each other than to the South, and 
whose overmastering zeal to outstrip a 
rival in publishing the activities of the 
War Department sometimes’ reacted 
against the success of the Union armies. 
The debacle at Bull Run may be attri- 
buted directly to’the importunate rash- 
ness of Northern “newspaper generals” 
and editors. 
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The difference in treatment may be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that there 
were fewer correspondents with the Con- 
federate forces, and that Southern jour- 
nals never essayed the ambitious mili- 
tary role of their powerful Northern con- 


temporaries. One consequence was that 
Southern papers did not suffer from sus- 
pension by the Confederate government, 
the “copperhead” press of the North far- 
ing not so well with the Union adminis- 
tration. 

But Southern papers suffered embar- 
rassment and often irreparable damage 
through enforced curtailment, tempor- 
ary suppression, or total and peremptory 
dissolution at the hands of invading 
forces, such as The Daily Argus, of Mem- 
phis; The Crescent, The Bee, and The 
Delta of New Orleans; The Virginia Ga- 
zette, of Williamsburg; The Avalanche 
and The Memphis Appeal, of Memphis; 
The Chattanooga Rebel; The Picayune, 
of New Orleans, and others. 

An article in The London Indez, 1863, 
on The Press of the Confederate States, 
which was reproduced in The Mercury, 
of Charleston, South Carolina, January 
28, is relevant: 

“The war has stopped a large number 
of local papers in the South, and which, 
from the specimens we have seen bear a 
close resemblance to our local papers; 
that is to say, anything approaching to 
literary excellence is ingeniously bor- 
rowed from other journals, and the ori- 
ginal matter consists of local gossip and 
terrific storms in a local teacup. The 
war has, also, by making paper and labor 
searce, obliged the principal journals to 
decrease in size, but their main features 
are the same as formerly....” 


Southern journals suffered most keen- 
ly, however, from lack of labor and ma- 
terials. Slow in introducing the new 
time- and labor-saving machinery which 
had multiplied the productiveness of the 
newspaper plants of the North, Southern 
journals had to depend to a much greater 
extent on human labor, which of course 
became increasingly difficult to get as the 
war advanced. Toward the end many pub- 
lications suddenly found themselves with- 
out an operating staff, sending out their 
concluding issues with a brief statement, 
requiring no elaboration, to the effect 
that the paper had “joined the army.” 
Explained The Daily Confederate, of 
Macon, Georgia, to its subscribers: 
“There was no paper issued from The 
Confederate office on Sunday morning. 
Every man in the establishment was in 
the field on Saturday. We hope our sub- 


scribers will consider this a sufficient ex- 
cuse.” 

The scarcity of printing materials, be- 
coming more and more acute as the war 
advanced and as Federal surveillance 
was intensified, presented a difficulty that 
might well have been insuperable under 
other circumstances. The Bulletin, of 
New Orleans, had already intimated to 
its contemporaries the expediency of pro- 
ceeding guardedly about secession as long 
as Southern newspapers were compelled 
to employ “Northern type, Northern 
presses, Northern ink, and Northern pa- 
per,”.... Not that the suggestion was re- 
garded at all. The costliness and scar. 
city of materials led to results that might 
have been anticipated: a reduction in the 
size and number of the pages, to every 
possibly economy of space by minimiz- 
ing advertising matter and eliminating 
headlines, to tremendous increase in sub- 
scription rates, and to various shifts and 
substitutions. What more accurate and 
pathetic index of the varying fortunes 
of the war than the constantly reduced 
pages and the increasingly inferior paper 
of the journals of the South! ....A baro- 
meter as accurate as any military 
chronicle, and a foreboding of the finale. 

The Charleston Courier, for example, 
was compelled to undergo successive re- 
ductions until it reached the irreducible 
minimum of a single sheet, ten by fifteen 
inches, containing four meager columns. 
The Charleston Mercury, boasting a “cir- 
culation altogether unprecedented in the 
history of journalism in the Cotton 
States,” made the following explanation 
of a reduction of size to its subscribers 
in the issue of January 7, 1861: 

To-day we begin to print The Mer- 
cury upon sheet’ considerably 
smaller than that which we have 
hitherto used. In this measure of 
economy we have been preceded by 
too many of the public journals of 
the Confederate and United States, 
to make any detailed statement of 
the reasons which have led us to 
this step, either necessary or desir- 
able. It would be enough to inform 
our readers that, in the present stag- 
nation of trade, the advertising bus- 
iness, which is the sustaining ele- 
ment of newspaper incomes, has, in 
great measure, been cut off. In view 
of this fact, we had not felt war- 
ranted in continuing the issue of so 
large a paper, at an expense at 
once needless and burdensome. 

Neither our readers nor our adver- 
tisers will lose by the change. We 
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shall publish our usual amount of 

editorial, news and miscellaneous 

reading matter; and owing to the 
great reduction in the number of 
advertisements, those which will re- 
main will be far more conspicuous 
than they have heretofore appeared. 

We shall not spread out any ela- 
borate exhibit of the monthly, daily 
or hourly increase of our subscrip- 
tions. Our friends, however, will be 
glad to learn that this paper has now 
attained a circulation altogether un- 
precedented in the history of jour- 
nalism in the Cotton States, and that, 
in this particular, it enjoys a con- 
stantly growing prosperity.” 

Successive reductions left many pa- 
pers little more than handbills, printed 
in the smallest type obtainable, and con- 
taining principally dispatches from the 
front. Resorting to every possible ex- 
pedient to stave off enforced suspension, 
many journals had recourse to various 
substitutions, printing their issues on the 
coarsest wrapping paper, writing paper, 
paper bags, and in a few memorable 
cases on the blank side of wall paper. 
Among the newspapers printing wall pa- 
per editions were a number in Louisiana 
and Mississippi—the St. Martinsville 
Courier, the Alexandria Pictorial Demo- 
crat, the Vicksburg Daily Citizen, the 
Thibodaux Stars and Stripes and others. 
The writer has examined a number of 
spurious wall paper and “freak” editions 
held for sale by antiquarian dealers, but 
very few genuine issues. 

The shortage of ink and other ma- 
terials also put a premium on editorial 
resourcefulness, leading to the use of 
‘home-made’ inks and divers mixtures 
generally unsatisfactory, and in some 
rare cases, to the substitution of common 
shoe blacking, it is said, but the writer 
questions the evidence behind the state- 
ment that the Memphis Appeal actually 
made use of shoe-blacking for ink. The 
Charleston Daily Courier of August 31, 
1864, published an offer to buy “oak 
ashes” from which to manufacture po- 
tash for the cleansing of type, in the 
dearth of the chemical. 

A small group of Southern journals 
were compelled, at different times, to 


lead a peripatetic existence to avoid en- 
forced suspension at the hands of in- 
vading Federal armies, suggesting the 
nomadic Frontier Index that later fol- 
lowed the railway construction camps 
and mushroom mining towns up and 
down the length of the Western fron- 
tier. The Memphis Appeal, for instance, 
played “hide and seek” with the Federal 
authorities for three years, including in 
its itinerary a dozen towns in Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Georgia, and return- 
ing permanently to Memphis at the close 
of the war. The Chattanooga Rebel, 
with which is associated the name of 
Henry Watterson, and other journals of 
less consequence found it necessary at 
one time or another to join the ranks of 
the migratory press. 

The effect of the Civil War upon the 
journalistic development of the South, 
unlike its effect upon that of the North, 
was almost uniformly discouraging. The 
embarrassing scarcity of labor and ma- 
terials, the precarious existence enforced 
by the constantly impending danger of 
voluntary or involuntary suspension, and 
the generally insecure and belated status 
of the publishing business at the begin- 
ning of the war, left the press of the 
South in a condition bordering on pros- 
tration. Southern publications, in the 
period of physical and mental depression 
which immediately succeeded the con- 
flict, appeared to have lost the resiliency 
that is so characteristic a part of the 
press. But the period of Reconstruction 
re-vitalized Southern newspapers and 
opened a new chapter in the journalistic 
development of the country. The popu- 
lar indignation excited by the imposition 
of a regime hitherto inconceivable uni- 
fied and inflamed the press of the South, 
and the problem of overthrowing the car- 
pet bag government and disfranchising 
the negro furnishing the piece de resis- 
tance of public agitation, as the epide- 
mic of corruption at the same time in- 
spired the militant zeal of Northern 
newspapers. Old organs were revived 
and rehabilitated, and new journals 
were set up to combat an order of things 
that threatened the traditional institu- 
tions of the country with total subver- 
sion. 
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Books That Count 


AMERICAN EpITorIAL OPINION 

The best collection of American edi- 
torials thus far made available for the 
use of students of journalism is that of 
Allan Nevins, American Press Opinion, 
published recently by D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

Within its 590 pages may be found 
great editorials of American news- 
papers from 1785 to 1927. As the edi- 
tor points out, different reasons exist 
for including different editorials and 
literary excellence is not likely to be 
one of them. 

On the whole, however, the editorials 
included show a commendable regard 
for the rules of good writing. They are 
not literature but they most certainly 
are fine journalism in the majority of 
cases. 

Some freak editorials are presented 
and a large number of serious ones on 
political matters are included. The 
Santa Claus ultimatum, the prayer of 
twenty million, the inquiry into the 
condition of Kansas, the sunset clories 
celebrated by Mr. Cox, and other widely 
known editorials have their proper 
place in the gallery. 

The reader has an excellent guaran- 
tee that the book covers its field in the 
name and reputation of the editor, edi- 
torial writer of the New York World 
and author of several solid pieces of 
work in history and literature. 

L. W. M. 


CountTRY JOURNALISM 
By FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


I nominate as the book of the month 
for weekly newspaper men Charles 
Laurel Allen’s Country Journalism, pub- 
ished by Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York. The only country newspaperman 
who will get nothing out of Mr. Allen’s 
book is the fellow who knows it all al- 
ready—and he, of course, is hopeless. 
Others will find it packed full of sug- 
gestion. Certainly few will agree with 
every position which the author takes. 
I find myself sometimes mildly doubt- 
ful, and sometimes (though rarely) in 
full disagreement; but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that this is the best 
book on weekly newspaper work yet 
published. 

A large volume of five hundred pages, 
Country Journalism is a very thorough 
discussion of both the editorial and 


business sides of its subject. On the 
editorial side there are chapters on 
such problems as news sources, news 
writing, news policy, country corres- 
pondence, features, the editorial page, 
news editing, and makeup; while among 
the business topics commented upon at 
length are promotion, circulation prob- 
lems, the value of advertising in the 
country newspaper, selling advertising, 
non-commercial advertising, farm ad- 
vertising, special pages, classified ad- 
vertising, national advertising, rates, 
the job printing department, speeding 
up production, cost accounting, and 
records. 

There are many hints and plans to in- 
terest workers in this field. Director 
Caswell’s fifty-fifty advertising plan has 
a place. The accounting chapters are 
valuable, and the one on farm news is 
especially good. My chief objection to 
the book is to a certain lack of concise- 
ness in the style—but the author makes 
himself clear, and perhaps that’s all 
that’s necessary. 

The Iowa Publisher 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING 

A helpful contribution to the teach- 
ing of newspaper business management 
is Prof. Buford O. Brown’s Problems 
of Newspaper Publishing, which came 
from the press several weeks ago. The 
editor’s foreword, by Prof. H. F. Har- 
rington, described Professor Brown’s 
work as “short on theoretical hokum; 
strong on practical shop-talk.” 

The book contains nearly 400 pages 
of facts and practical information, 
gleaned from the author’s experience and 
from the experiences of others in pub- 
lishing small daily and weekly news- 
papers. The author has used the find- 
ings of committees of investigation, re- 
ports made by newspapers, statistical 
data provided by newspaper executives, 
and much material bearing upon the 
subject of newspaper publishing that 
has appeared in the journals devoted to 
publishing. References to sources are 
given liberally in the text and in foot- 
notes. 

Almost every chapter of the book was 
submitted by Professor Brown to at 
least one authority, and in many in- 
stances to two or more authorities, in 
the publishing field for purposes of 
criticism and correction. For example, 
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promotion closes with a boxed acknowl- 
edgment of the services of Fred Buck, 
circulation manager, the Monterey, 
Calif., Peninsula Herald, and J. N. Eisen- 
lord, director of circulation, The Chicago 
Daily News. 

Particular mention should be made 
of the chapters devoted to ‘Efficient 
Production,” postal rules, and official 
newspapers. The author includes in the 
book chapters also on laws affecting 
newspapers, with more extended treat- 
ment of the law of libel and the rules 
of contempt. The appendices present 
among other things a good showing of 
forms and records for all departments 
and a standard cost-finding system. 

One may question the logic of the ar- 
rangement and of the emphasis in parts 
of the book. Part I covers concretely 
most of the subjects in existing texts. 
It includes a chapter devoted to adver- 
tising and circulation records; but cir- 
culation promotion, deliveries, and 
postal rules are isolated in that division 
of the text called Part 2. Part 3 is con- 
cerned with legal aspects of publishing. 
One finds little emphasis upon editorial 
business management, personnel man- 
agement, plant layout, and promotional 
work in its various aspects in publish- 
ing. Perhaps because the book is de- 
signed to be ‘“‘short on theoretical ho- 
kum,” the professional aspects of pub- 
lishing are ignored completely. Jason 
Rogers’ vigorous preachment, for exam- 
ple, that the best way to build circula- 
tion is to build a good editorial product, 
is slighted. Contests and premiums as 
circulation builders are treated fully, 
however. 

The work, because it is a practical 
book of shop-talk, will be valuable not 
only to teachers and students of jour- 
nalism, but also to weekly and small 
daily publishers in bringing together 
for them much original, scattered 
source material. 

All good teachers in their work are 
bigger than the textbooks they use, or 
the textbooks they write. Professor 
Brown’s work comes nearer to filling 
the gap between textbook material and 
actual teaching substance than any- 
thing that has yet appeared. 

R. B. 


EpirorIALs ON SHAKESPEARE 
Shakespeare as a subject for editorial 
writers and as an inspiration for news- 
paper workers comes to us in a collec- 
tion of editorials from the hand of Har- 
vey W. Scott compiled by his son Les- 
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lie M. Scott and printed at Cambridge 
at the Riverside Press (1928). 

The book contains forty editorials on 
Shakespeare which might well com- 
mand the attention of scholars though 
they were not designed for that pur- 
pose. “Shakespeare’s Impersonal Au- 
thorship,”’ the first piece in the collec- 
tion, is a fine sample of the trend of the 
writer’s thought. The familiarity shown 
by Scott with the problems of Othello, 
King John, Antony, and other charac- 
ters, and problems of the drama and its 
master show an unusual discipline of 
the mind toward literature, accuracy 
and truth. They reveal, too, a gifted 
thinker and writer. 

L. W. M. 


A History or PRINTING 


He who seeks established facts in the 
history of printing, facts unaccom- 
panied by speculative theories or con- 
troversial discussions which lead no- 
where, will welcome John Clyde Os- 
wald’s recent work entitled “A History 
of Printing, Its Development Through 
Five Hundred Years” (D. Appleton & 
Co. $7.50). 

Mr. Oswald, who has long been 
known to students of printing history 
through his writings on this vast sub- 
ject, has put a greater body of reliable 
historical material into this work than 
one will find in any other volume now 
available. Avoiding the pitfall which 
has proved disastrous to many previous 
writers, he is not concerned with the 
question of the invention itself. Ac- 
cordingly, he plunges directly into the 
material concerning printing’s develop- 
ment after its invention in Europe 
sometime around 1450. In his own 
words: “After all, the important thing is 
that printing was invented, and not when 
and by whom.” The Chinese are credited 
with inventing nothing which proved 
especially useful to the following civiliza- 
tion. 

Incunabula, or “cradle books,” are 
discussed first and much valuable in- 
formation about them for the modern 
student is found in the first chapter. 
Gutenberg, as one might expect, re- 
ceives all the credit due him, although 
the Dutch beginnings are far from be- 
ing ignored. Mr. Oswald has seen fit to 
treat the work of Gutenberg separately 
from that of Fust and Schoeffer, which 
seems to be a step in the direction of 
placing emphasis where it should be. 

The spread of the art is rather fully 
discussed in a chapter on “The First 
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Tourist Printers.’’ Augsburg is given 
the appelation of ‘“‘the most interesting 
fifteenth century printing center,” and, 
of course, the name of Erhard Ratdolt 
adds to its other qualifications for this 
title. Anthony Koberger, great cap- 
tain of printing industry, merits special 
consideration. 

The early printers of Cologne and 
Venice are remembered in two chapters 
which make a fitting introduction to the 
study of the greatest printer-scholar of 
all time, Aldus Manutius. Mr. Oswald’s 
sources for material about Manutius in- 
clude works in French which seldom 
are made available for English readers. 

Accounts of early printing in France, 
Spain, and the Low Countries bring out 
prominently such men as Badius, the 
Estiennes, Dolet, Tory, the Didots, Pal- 
mart, Kromberger, Plantin, and the 
Elzeviers. 

Caxton and his contemporaries are 
treated rather more fully than are many 
of England’s' later—and perhaps 
greater—printers. One feels that the 
attention given to printers from Wil- 
liam Caslon to William Morris is some- 
what scanty, if, indeed, the last-men- 
tioned great printer-scholar-poet-crafts- 


S the teaching of journalism is just 

approaching the turn of a quarter 
century of development, this seems to be 
a fitting time to take stock of this pio- 
neering project. This is the twenty- 
fourth year. Before entering upon the 
25th year, we may well discuss some of 
the achievements and problems. 

In designating this as the twenty- 
fourth year, I am constructing a “calen- 
dar of journalistic teaching” that begins 
with the autumn of 1905. I select that 
date because it appears to mark the be- 
ginning of the first course of journalistic 
instruction which has continued without 
a break, so far as I can discover. Other 
efforts preceded but no earlier one could 
be called permanent. This first class, 
then, whose date I select as “the jour- 
nalistic year one,” consisted of a group 
of thirty students who met three times 
a week in the basement of the central 
building of the University of Wisconsin 
and, under a catalog designation of 
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Taking Stock After 24 Years 


Grant M. Hype 


man should not have merited a rather 
full chapter by himself. 

Early printing in America, printing 
in states across the Mississippi and the 
first printers in Canada, Greenland, and 
Alaska are rather briefly disposed of 
in three short chapters. 

For the student of printing as an art, 
the chapter on ‘‘Fine Printing’’ and the 
one on ‘Private Presses’ will probably 
prove to be the most interesting of any 
in the books. Here too, however, one 
feels that Mr. Oswald could have de- 
voted more time and space to important 
topics. It is debatable whether his at- 
tention to the subjects of type-making, 
type faces, and organization in the 
trade, which fill the latter quarter of 
the book, is well placed. It is true that 
the history of these things is too often 
ignored, but some of them demand a 
complete history by themselves, and 
some are, after all, not strictly a part 
of printing. 

The volume is intelligently and 
rather copiously illustrated through- 
out, some of the plates being shown in 
their original beautiful colors. 


CHARLES L. ALLEN 


“English 19,” studied newspaper writing 
under the tutelage of Willard G. Bleyer, 
then assistant professor of English. That 
course, which two years later took on 
the name of Journalism 2, subsequently 
developed into a course in newspaper re- 
porting that has continued without a 
break for twenty-four years. It was the 
nucleus of the four-year “Courses Pre- 
paratory to Journalism,’ which appeared 
in the Wisconsin catalog of 1906; of the 
four-year “Course in Journalism,” out- 
lined in 1909; and of the five-year “School 
of Journalism,” established in 1927. 

The basis of my chronology may easily 
be questioned. Historical search di- 
vulges a number: of earlier efforts in 
other universities. For example, there 
was General Lee’s plan which was car- 
ried on at Washington University from 
1869 to 1878. Yale did something de- 
sultory about 1871. Kansas Agricultural 
College began the teaching of printing 
in 1873 and took various pioneer steps in 
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later years, but its permanent instruction 
in journalism dates from 1910. Cornell 
dallied with the idea in 1876 but soon 
dropped it. The University of Missouri 
offered a series of lectures on journalism 
in the years 1878-85 and later another 
series in 1905-1907, but did not begin its 
permanent work until the present School 
of Journalism was founded under the 
direction of Dean Walter Williams in 
1908. At the University of Michigan, the 
university news editor taught reporting 
to college students in 1890 and Prof. Fred 
Newton Scott kept the idea alive between 
the years 1900 and 1910. At the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Prof. Joseph 
French Johnson taught a course in re- 
porting in the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance from 1893 to 1901 but the project 
died out and was not revived until 1910. 
The University of Indiana took some 
steps in 1893 but developed nothing per- 
manent until 1912, or thereabouts. Both 
the University of Kansas and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois listed some lectures 
and class work in 1903 but did not or- 
ganize distinct courses until later. 

The early history of the project is dim 
and difficult to establish, but it is quite 
evident that the impetus which is repre- 
sented in our association had its begin- 
nings between 1905 and 1910. The ma- 
jority of the present members of the As- 
sociation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism were founded about that time. 
For example: Wisconsin in 1905 or 1906; 
De Pauw University and the University 
of Washington in 1907; Missouri, 1908; 
Oklahoma and Colorado in 1909; New 
York University in 1910. Many of the 
older teachers in our association began 
their instructional work during that 
period. If we are to set a definite be- 
ginning, probably 1905 is as logical as 
any. 

For much of this early history, I am 
indebted to Prof. L. W. Murphy, editor 
of our QUARTERLY, who in 1921 for his 
graduating thesis at the University of 
Wisconsin conducted an extensive ques- 
tionnaire survey and a search of uni- 
versity catalogs. His thesis survey of 
“Instruction in Journalism in the U. 8S.” 
is still about the best history available. 

Our Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism is now seventeen years old—this 
is its seventeenth meeting. It was or- 
ganized in Chicago on Nov. 30, 1912 and 
has met every year since except during 
the war year, 1918. Its organization was 
preceded by two conferences of teachers 
of journalism—one in California in 1910 
and one at the University of Minnesota 
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in 1911. Its meetings have been held in 
Chicago five times—1912, 1915, 1917, 1923, 
1924. It has met twice in New York 
City, 1914, 1925; twice at Ann Arbor, 
1919, 1928; twice at Madison, 1913, 1921; 
other meetings were as follows: Kansas, 
1916; Missouri, 1920; Evanston, 1922; 
Columbus, Ohio, 1926; Iowa City, 1927. 

The second meeting, held on Nov. 28- 
29, 1913, at Madison, Wis., was attended 
by 24 teachers representing 17 institu- 
tions—Beloit College, Columbia, DePauw, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa State College, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Marquette, Minneso- 
ta, Michigan, Missouri, New York Uni- 
versity, Notre Dame, Oregon, Pittsburgh, 
Wisconsin. 

At the Chicago meeting in 1917, was 
established the smaller Association of 
Schools and Departments, which has 
grown from 8 charter members to 20 
present members. At the same meeting 
was founded the Association of College 
News Bureaus, an organization which 
met with us until about 1920 and since 
has held separate meetings. The printed 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY is dated from 
1924, although desultory numbers were 
issued as early as 1915. 

I had hoped to be able to sketch in re- 
liable fashion the progress of discussions 
at our 16 previous meetings to show the 
expanding view on the problems of jour- 
nalistic instruction, but although Wiscon- 
sin has been represented at every meet- 
ing and I have missed only three, we 
have not saved a file of programs or min- 
utes. It is necessary to trust to recollec- 
tion. 

At first we were concerned with the 
technical problems of nomenclature and 
content of courses. We spent many weary 
hours discussing what to call such 
courses as copyreading and newsgather- 
ing, and what to include in them. Teach- 
ing methods kept us talking for a num- 
ber of years. Along about 1915 or 1916, 
the association conducted an elaborate 
survey of the instructional methods of 
various members. The meeting at Wis- 
consin in 1921 was largely devoted to dis- 
cussion of teaching methods, as was the 
1922 meeting. In 1923 and 1924 our in- 
terests spread to “background courses” 
and an attempt to classify schools of 
journalism. Research and graduate study 
have come into the discussion during the 
last three years, and the last two pro- 
grams have been more diversified than 
any that preceded. If a complete record 
were available, I am sure that one might 
trace a development of interest becom- 
ing yearly broader and more comprehen- 
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sive. But the fact is very evident that 
most of our discussions have been main- 
ly concerned with “internal problems.” 

That is why, in planning this program, 
I have made an effort to turn our atten- 
tion to “external problems.” It was my 
idea that we might come out of the class- 
room, lift up our heads, and look about 
us at some of the neighbors more or 
less concerned with our work. At first I 
saw the idea as a discussion of relations 
of instruction in journalism to various 
other things. Again I saw it as a dis- 
cussion of methods of attaining further 
recognition for the teaching of journal- 
ism. The final program is a combination 
of the two. Most of all I wanted to have 
a good old-time discussion program, with 
time for everyone to talk—such as we 
used to have years ago. Whether it will 
be successful, with the association as 
large as it is now, I do not know. At 
any rate, I have selected twelve topics 
of discussion that seem to involve inter- 
esting problems and have recruited al- 
most 40 teachers to lead the arguments. 
In each case there will be at least one- 
half hour for discussion from the floor. 

As a sort of “address to the jury,” I 
may well marshall my evidence and my 
witnesses in advance—in other words, 
I may tell you what I see in these prob- 
lems and why I selected them for discus- 
sion. 


Under the head of “Relations of Jour- 
nalism Teaching to other Campus Activi- 
ties,” there are some of the tasks of uni- 
versity housekeeping that college admin- 
istrators feel inclined to assign to 
teachers of journalism, and some activi- 
ties that we have ourselves developed. 

1. The university publicity service 
many academic administrators consider 
an inseparable function of the journalism 
department; in fact, publicity is the only 
value many of them see in journalism 
classes. Many of our schools had their 
origin in the publicity office and some are 
still concerned with it. It is probably 
safe to say that few have used their 
students directly in the publicity work, 
and most of us have found one way or 
another to keep the two functions sep- 
arate. However, the publicity work is 
still a real problem to many. 

2. Student publications are a direct 
concern of most of us. Some have frank- 
ly taken them over and run them or 
utilized them for laboratory work. Others 
of us have permitted them to run them- 
selves, perhaps with some advice and as- 


sistance; but however definitely we may 
practice the laissez-faire plan, the public 
holds us responsible for shortcomings in 
student efforts. What is the answer to 
the problem? 

3. The many “extra-curricular activi- 
ties” that we journalism teachers have 
developed and the time and energy that 
we put into them amaze our academic 
colleagues. We work for weeks prepar- 
ing our high school press conferences, for 
gatherings of state newspaper men, and 
for other nerve-racking conventions. We 
devote ourselves to fostering various stu- 
dent press clubs, honorary fraternities 
and sororities. We even feel responsi- 
ble for getting jobs for our students. Per- 
haps one-third of our time is devoted to 
such enterprises. Are they worth it? 
Should we do less of them or more of 
them? 

4. Where in the academic structure 
does instruction in journalism belong? 
The Missouri and Washington schools 
started out as separate academic units, 
on a par with the schools of medicine 
and law. Most of us, however, have pre- 
ferred to remain under the shelter of 
the liberal arts college. Some have not 
separated from the departmnt of Eng- 
lish. There is probably a great deal to 
be said for each point of view. 

5. The department of English was the 
parent of many departments of journal- 
ism, and most schools point to a memor- 
able date on which they left the parental 
home. Even though separated in organi- 
zation, the two departments still have a 
close relation because they both teach 
English writing. In some cases there is 
conflict; in others perfect cooperation. 
Just how is the latter attained? 

6. Recently, as our ideas have ex- 
panded, we have begun to look upon 
journalism as something larger than a 
project in newspaper technique and com- 
position—perhaps as a social science. We 
are beginning to see that it involves the 
study of society; and we suddenly find 
ourselves rubbing elbows with political 
scientists, sociologists, and historians in 
parallel speculation or research. Not any 
one department alone can see all the ram- 
ifications of public opinion, and coopera- 
tive inter-department seminaries are com- 
ing into vogue. Just how far away from 
newspaper technique and into social 

science should we allow ourselves to be 
led? 

As the second phase of our discussion, 
I bring up the questions that must 
bother the public, “Who are these self- 
appointed teachers of future journalists? 
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Are they broken-down newspaper men or 
are they merely pedagogues who know 
the newspaper only by hearsay?” Pointed 
questions are asked by our students, by 
newspaper men, and by our academic col- 
leagues. What is a journalism teacher— 
what should he know? We are busily en- 
gaged in drawing up ideal “qualifications 
for newspaper workers”; should we not 
draw up similar qualifications for our 
own ranks? Perhaps this is a painful 
subject, but we cannot go on forever 
blaming possible shortcomings on “the 
low standard of salaries.” Probably the 
best way to raise these salaries is to be 
able to show university administrators 
that we are standing for as high quali- 
fications (although perhaps different) as 
our academic brethren of other curri- 
cula. Hence I venture to open up the 
subject, not with the expectation of set- 
tling it today or tomorrow, but in the 
hope of starting some thought. Plainly 
there are three aspects: 

1. The academic qualifications are im- 
portant, especially in institutions that 
consider the doctorate as the basis of pro- 
motion to professorial rank. Do we want 
to say that a journalism teacher should 
have a doctor’s degree, or even a mas- 
ter’s degree? If, so, what kind of a doc- 
torate? If not, what is the academic 
substitute that we shall present to admin- 
istrators? This question is becoming 
pressing in many institutions. 

2. Last year one of our members had 
the courage to venture a resolution ad- 
vocating that five years of newspaper 
work should be held up as requisite for 
all newcomers in the teaching of jour- 
nalism. He opened up an important 
question that we should begin to thresh 
out for it is a question that bothers the 
members of the newspaper profession. 
Consequently I have asked him to lead 
such a discussion. 

3. Is personality to be considered in 
the selection of teachers of journalism? 
Or are other qualifications more import- 
ant? If personality is needed, what 
kind? I should like to hear the opinions 
of some of our own ranks. 

All that is left of my notion of dis- 
cussing “Further Recognition for Jour- 
nalistic Instruction” is three topics. 
You will note my use of the word, 
“Further.” When I look back at the 
situation in 1910 when I joined the 
ranks, I am amazed at the recognition al- 
ready attained in so short a time. Do we 
need to take some steps to foster further 
recognition or shall we go ahead and do 


our work as best we can, trusting to na- 
ture to take its course? 

1. Obviously the further recognition 
that concerns us most is from the news- 
paper profession. At first the newspaper 
men had their doubts about us—and with 
good reason. Many of them were slow to 
shed their faith in the apprentice sys- 
tem. I understand that old-time lawyers 
and physicians have the same notion 
about law and medical schools. But, as 
the years have gone by, most of the news- 
paper men have come to take us serious- 
ly—and pretty much at our own valua- 
tion. Much of the missionary work has 
been done by our own graduates. Is other 
missionary work necessary? Should we 
take steps to foster further cooperation 
with the newspaper profession? Most of 
all, should we take steps to cooperate 
with the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, and with our own state associa- 
tions of newspaper men? Or should we 
try to foster further organization of the 
newspaper profession into institutions 
with which we may cooperate? 

2. All of us “old-timers” can look back 
at the years when the journalism teacher 
was regarded with a good deal of amuse- 
ment by his academic colleagues. We 
consoled ourselves by saying that all 
academic subjects were new once upon a 
time and all went through a similar 
period of suspicion, if not scorn. On many 
campuses, we have established ourselves, 
by doing good work, by holding up high 
standards among our students, and by 
letting it be known that we stood for the 
highest type of college education. Is 
the battle won—or is further campaign- 
ing necessary? 

3. For years we have been talking 
about “further publicity for the teaching 
of journalism.” Many of our members 
have declared that we must tell the pub- 
lic what we are doing, must show the 
newspaper men how we do it. Others 
have advocated letting our good works 
speak for themselves. Is this a live ques- 
tion? If so, what suggestions are there 
for making our good works more notice- 
able? 

* 

My job, as I have interpreted it, is to 
marshall this discussion. I do not pur- 
pose to discuss any future problems of 
this association. There are many that 
might be discussed—for instance, whether 
this association should be larger and how 
it might be made larger, whether it 
should be more active and in what direc- 
tions, whether it should seek more pub- 
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- licity, undertake more publications, join 
forces more definitely with the newspa- 
per profession, whether it should center 
more definitely upon the problems of the 
small institution or upon the problems 
of the four-year schools of journalism. It 
is plain to many of us that the associa- 
tion is not progressing very rapidly, that 


argue this question in the affirma- 
tive, as I propose to do, presupposes 
the fact that journalism, like Law and 
Medicine, from the educational view- 
point, at least, is a profession. Let us 
see if there is any authority in educa- 
tional practice for such a premise. 

Dr. Paul Monroe, professor of the his- 
tory of education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, editor of “‘A Cy- 
clopedia of Education,” says, regarding 
professional education: 

Professional education is a term 
which includes in its broadest out- 
lines all that education which has 
direct value as preparation for a pro- 
fessional calling or employment in 
life. It is differentiated on the one 
hand from the vocational education, 
which relates to those employments 
of social grades not recognized as 
professions, and on the other hand 
from the general or so-called liberal 
education which has no specific or 
practical application in view. 

During the nineteenth century the 
scope of the professions was 
broadened by the development of 
modern sciences and the demand for 
education that would prepare for the 
technical or professional career based 
on them..... This breaking down 
of the lines of restriction, hedging 
the older learned professions, has 
had much to do with broadening the 
entire conception of education in re- 
recent times. 

One finds nothing in Monroe’s defin!- 
tion of professional education incon- 
sistent with the assumption that Jour- 
nalism may be, or should be, classed as 
a profession, looking at it purely from 
the viewpoint of the operation of an 
educational system. On the contrary 
he reveals much in support. It is true 
he does distinguish between professions 
and vocations but not in such a manner 
as would lead one to consider Jour- 
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School vs. Courses 
By Frank L. Martin 


characteristics 
pressed, however, not in the same or as 
few words, 
versity doctor, Dean M. G. Neale, and 
his staff of the University of Missouri. 
If they are correct in setting up these 
standards for the professions already 
recognized, 
Ministry, 
these same educators do when they ap- 
ply the standards to Journalism—as- 
suming that they have full knowledge 


it is not growing, that its purpose is dim- 
ming, that perhaps it has lost its rudder, 
that it needs a tonic. I do not purpose to 
go into that. But I might suggest to my 
successor that there is the “makings” of 
a convention discussion in the topic, 
“What shall be the future of this associa- 
tion?” 


nalism as a vocation and to think of 
training in the form of a trade school. 

What standards are set up in deter- 

mining whether or not a certain line of 
endeavor becomes a profession to be 
treated as such in our American educa- 
tional system? As far as I can learn 
they may be encompassed in these four 
main characteristics: 

1—A calling that requires a back- 
ground of technique which is 
more than mechanical, and which 
cannot be acquired adequately by 
mere apprenticeship. 

2—A calling that requires a general, 
broad training in fundamental 
principles, something beyond the 
mere possession of mere _ tech- 


nique. 
3—A calling that requires a body of 
professional ethics; ethics that 


will serve as a protection to so- 
ciety and seek to guard the call- 
ing itself against the entrance of 
untrained and unworthy mem- 
bers; a code that defines the hu- 
man relationships involved. 

4—A calling that assumes an im- 
portant social significance; a 
work for others with aims toward 
the improvement and betterment 
of the social unit; an endeavor 
where money is not considered 
the main goal but instead one 
looking toward service. 

My authority for these essential 

of a profession, ex- 


is another Columbia Uni- 


such as Law, 


Medicine, 
Teaching, etc., 
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of the aims, requirements and methods 
in the field of Journalism? It seems 
clear to me that, judged by these char- 
acteristics, Journalism falls in the list 
of professions, educationally. 

Now, why the organization of a sepa- 
rate unit of instruction for Journalism? 
The answer appears simple, in that if 
we agree that Journalism is a profes- 
sion educationally, then the plan 
worked out as the best and most effec- 
tive in our educational institutions for 
instruction in other professions nor- 
mally should be the best and most ef- 
fective also for Journalism. Law and 
Medicine are taught the world over in 
separate academic units. Is there any 
reason to believe that Journalism, hav- 
ing the same professional and educa- 
tional characteristics, can be taught bet- 
ter by methods other than those 
adopted for Law and Medicine? 

Organization of the separate acade- 
mic unit for instruction in Journalism 
provides for those receiving training— 
just as the separate unit does in the 
other professions—these advantages: 


1—Greater opportunity for develop- 
ment of a professional spirit. Pro- 
fessional spirit is not to be con- 
fused with mere professional 
technique. It is something far 
greater than that. It means, in 
brief, the proper conception of the 
aims, ideals, principles and prac- 
tices of the profession; its rela- 
tion to human activities, etc. It 
would seem fairly certain that the 
proper attitude toward such a life 
work could be better developed 
in a separate, centralized group 
of instructors competently trained 
and all working toward the same 
objective. 

2—More effective correlation of the 
methods of technique as applied 
to the various phases of jour- 
nalistic education. 

3—Closer application of the knowl- 
edge gained in general, cultural 
study to the practice of the call- 
ing. 

4—Greater emphasis on the proper 
ethical standards in their direct 
relation to journalistic problems. 

5—Greater opportunity for determi- 
nation of the fitness of candidates 
for entrance into the calling; the 
advantage of placing the require- 
ments for entrance and gradua- 
tion and the solution of problems 
of curricula in the hands of a pro- 
fessional group. 


6—Finally, the advantage of greater 
opportunity for development of 
personal contact between the 
teacher and the student. 

At the start I noted the fact that this 
argument presupposes that Journalism 
educationally is a profession. There is 
no united opinion now, I suppose, 
among journalists to the effect that they 
consider themselves engaged in the 
work of a profession. But we can agree 
that all would like to have that atti- 
tude accepted and I can think of no 
single influence that would accomplish 
more toward that end than to have edu- 
cational institutions generally so treat 
it in their plans of organization for in- 
struction. 

Twenty years ago when I began to 
teach Journalism I looked around care- 
fully to see if any of my former associ- 
ates were near before I used the term, 
“Journalist.”” Now the term is a com- 
mon-place. That is merely significant 
of what is happening to the calling. 
Carry the idea still further and place 
instruction in Journalism on the same 
basis as other admitted professions— 
i.e. instruction in a separate school, 
college, or department—and you wield 
a powerful influence toward dignifying 
the calling and aiding in its acceptance 
as a real profession. 

The development of the professional 
school, the system of instruction by 
means of the separate unit, has come 
only after a bitter struggle. Those en- 
gaged in the teaching of the liberal arts 
in the main have never professed a 
realization of the necessity or admitted 
a justification for the professional 
school. It was so in Law and it was so 
in Medicine. The plan of the separate 
school or unit was forced upon our edu- 
cational institutions by those engaged 
in the callings. The newspaper workers 
must do likewise, although their path I 
believe is and should be easier because 
of the pioneer work already done. By 
so bringing about its proper treatment 
educationally they can most effectively 
elevate its standards to the point where 
acceptance as a profession will be gen- 
eral. 

I represent an institution where Jour- 
nalism has been taught twenty years in 
a separate academic unit, coordinate 
with Law and Medicine. That method 
of instruction was employed at the be- 
ginning as a result of a demand from 
those engaged in newspaper work in the 
state. Regardless of what may or may 
not have been accomplished through 
instruction itself the mere fact that the 
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state’s highest educational institution 
gave recognition of the calling as a pro- 
fession on a plane with Law and Medi- 
cine has improved, broadened and ele- 
vated the character of the Journalism 
of the state. 


Discussion By C. E. Rogers 


I doubt if anybody who has had 
teaching or administrative experience 
or who is married would undertake the 
task of defending the proposition that 
autonomy is undesirable. Certainly 
freedom of action in most small things, 
and in many that seem large, makes for 
efficiency and self respect. 

Instruction in journalism should be 
organized as a separate academic unit. 
That much of the proposition I affirm. 
As to the desirability of its being or- 
ganized like Law and Medicine I ques- 
tion. 

One of the pioneers in the so-called 
administrative capacity of director of 
the work in journalism in one of our 
schools, so the story goes, used to beg 
stamps from the office of the president 
of the institution. As somebody ex- 
pressed it here yesterday he was indeed 
the president’s office boy, a mere de- 
pendent, a sort of cringing academic 
domestic servant. The president, his 
colleagues, his students despised him. 
He was not a free man. And his work 
lacked that primary quality of assured- 
ness that is the mark of a man who is 
capable of clear thought and effective 
action. 

Autonomy in instruction in jour- 
nalism is desirable, practically, for a 
great many reasons some of which will 
readily occur to anybody who has felt 
himself hampered by the lack of it or 
who, having all of it he needs, takes 
time to think of the plight in which he 
would find himself without it. It makes 
for administrative smoothness. With a 
separate fund and freedom to spend it 
in the interests of the school or depart- 
ment of journalism the director of the 
work can plan definite programs look- 
ing toward goals that can be visualized 
as actualities. He can in advance 
measure his potentials and his limita- 
tions and if he be a man worthy of his 
freedom he can carry his plans into 
achievements without petty interference 
from persons who lack sympathy or 
understanding. 

A separate department or school is a 
good thing for student morale. It is to 
the undergraduate a spiritual going- 
somewhere. The mere grouping of 


practice room, laboratory, library, and 
editorial offices within a definite space 
looks like something. Journalism is 
something real, something tangible. 
And the very fact that the unit is to a 
degree its own boss impresses the 
youngster. He cannot but get the im- 
pression that it must know where it is 
going else it woulcn’t be turned loose. 

But as to its being organized like 
Law and Medicine is another question. 
In the first place, the idea of its pat- 
terning itself after the organization of 
schools of other professions is illogical. 
Journalism is, thank God, as different 
from law as today is different from a 
thousand yesterdays. And there is 
hardly any similarity between jour- 
nalism and medicine. That in itself is 
enough to give pause to the suggestion 
of setting journalism up in strange 
houses. 

But more practically, law and medi- 
cine today are six to eight year courses. 
The M. D. or the lawyer who has 
studied merely medicine or law, like the 
engineer who has studied merely the 
technological aspects of his profession, 
is not an educated man. One can in- 
deed say the same for the graduate of 
the vocational school of journalism 
where the student learns only of dead- 
lines and feature leads. But journalism 
is not today and probably never will be 
generally a five- or six- or eight-year 
curriculum. We must graduate our 
product before it has become too old to 
get results as a reporter. Age in the 
profession of law and medicine is 
counted something of an asset. In 
journalism an old man never dares ad- 
mit his age. I know a young fellow of 
65 who has been telling me for the last 
15 years that he is getting on toward 
45. 

“Like law or medicine” means just 
what it says. First class schools of 
journalism would be like first class 
schools in these other professions— 
courses of five to eight years. In all 
seriousness I question the possibility of 
bringing about such an approximation, 
much as I do think an extra year or 
two or three after the baccalaureate 
would not do any reporter, copy reader, 
or sports editor any harm. 

One more suggéstion. Autonomy ap- 
plies two ways. The individual director 
of the school or department of jour- 
nalism must work with what he has. 
No doubt in some colleges and univer- 
sities the work can go forward with 
greater effectiveness organized some- 
what similarly to other professional 


© 


schools. But it is just that local situa- 
tion that must mean most to the indi- 
vidual director if he is to achieve the 
most significant results. He cannot 
keep his eye on some other school or 
department which grew up under dif- 
ferent conditions, trying always to make 
his own organization like this alleged 
model, and call himself a free and in- 
dependent man. 

Some organization has drawn up the 
specifications that go to make a rural 
school a so called standard school. One 
of these specifications, and there are 
dozens besides, states that the out- 
houses of a standard rural school shall 
face in opposite directions. Now that 
is engineering for you, or law. Things 
must be exactly so, and everything al- 
ways the same. I hope the time never 
comes when any standardizing body in 
journalism instruction shall specify the 
kind of plumbing that schools and de- 
partments of journalism in Kansas shall 
have installed, or the kind of copy 
paper they shall use. 


Discussion BY L. Martin 


The notion of journalism as a profes- 
sion is complicated by the fact that jour- 
nalism is a triple-threat vocation. It is 
more complex than law or medicine. It 
is a profession built upon a business, and 
a business built on a trade. Its profes- 
sional duty is to serve society well by 
creating an accurate picture of events, 
fighting prejudice, apathy and ignorance, 
and assuming leadership in affairs. Its 
business duty is to supply, at a profit, 
certain commodities. The trade duty of 
journalism is to turn out a workmanlike 
product. 

Frank Martin has stated the case for 
teaching journalism as a_ professional 
subject. He has proved what I think 
we all believe or want to believe. For 
20 years:' journalism has been so taught, 
and this teaching has justified itself. 


However, there are other aspects of the 
question. In fact, the question is not 
clearly worded—it is possible to extract 
from it at least 3 meanings. 


First, that instruction in journalism 
ought to be master of its own fate—that 
it ought, for example, to be divorced 
from the English department. It is too 
late to argue but one way on this. Jour- 
nalism studies, if they are to work out 
their mission, must strive towards a pro- 
fessional esprit de corps. A group con- 
sciousness and a true community of 
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spirit can be achieved only when jour- 
nalism is captain of its own soul. 

A second interpretation, which also 
emphasizes the “academic unit” phrase 
in the question is that journalism instruc- 
tion ought to be vested entirely in a 
school or department, in fact, to be 
a college, with English, social sciences 
and other background and cultural sub- 
jects organized especially for journalism 
students—separating the school at all 
points from liberal arts, as is now done 
in some commerce schools. A tendency 
toward this sort of thing is apparent in 
many journalism schools and depart- 
ments today. 

The advisability of this is quite ar- 
guable. Is journalism so set and sepa- 
rate a discipline as to be entirely di- 
vorced from the liberal arts? Is there 
an English, a social science, peculiarly 
for the journalist? Is journalism to con- 
tinue as a school or achieve new dignity 
as a college? That the tendency today 
is cautiously toward the “college” idea 
is indicated by experimental courses in 
several journalism curricula. At North- 
western we have been talking about the 
possibility of a special course in sopho- 
more English for journalism students. 
We have, too, our own courses in modern 
and contemporary literature. 

The third possible interpretation of 
the question is that instruction in jour- 
nalism be organized, like law and medi- 
cine, as a post-graduate professional 
study. This is a laudable aspiration, but 
it is probably out of joint with the news- 
paper world as it exists today. It is 
even a matter of doubt whether one 
could with justice exact the master’s de- 
gree in journalism, not to speak of a sec- 
ond or third year of study. The rewards 
do not warrant it. Does the master’s de- 
gree mean anything to an editor? Will 
it increase salary or prestige? Has in- 
struction in journalism solidified its po- 
sition strongly enough to attempt such 
an experiment? 

Not until the schools and departments 
and courses of journalism are definitely 
recognized by the newspaper as journal- 
istic feeders, can a law-medicine status 
be assumed by journalism instruction. 
And this will not, in all probability, come 
about until journalism instru:‘ion has 
been long enough and generally enough 
established to place its graduates in the 
strategic positions in the newspaper field. 
Although this is the twenty-fourth an- 
niversary of such instruction, it is only 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
blazing of the first trails. 
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Cooperation With the Profession 


Harry B. CenrER 


Y topic asks the question, “How may 


teachers of journalism cooperate 
with the newspaper profession. With the 
permission of the President I wish to al- 
ter the wording a bit, by substituting 
“departments of Journalism” for “teach- 
ers of Journalism.” I presume that it 
amounts to the same thing. 

Some fifteen years ago, a few weeks 
after I started to take a couple of hours 
each week away from my daily duties as 
a desk editor and to devote them to 
teaching the young idea to scoop, an- 
other newspaper man in Boston started 
a conversation with me in this wise: “I 
hear that you’re teaching Journalism up 
at a Boston University.” There was a 
vocal connotation in the word “journal- 
ism” that I can’t pretend to imitate— 
you all have heard it. “Well,” I replied, 
“T’m trying to teach a few boys and girls 
what news is, and where you get it, and 
what you do with it when you get it—if 
that’s journalism.” “Do you get paid for 
it?” “I get what is euphemistically called 
a ‘honorarium’ each month.” “Pretty soft 
for you!” “Well,” I observed, “it’s rather 
a pleasant experience, and I don’t exact- 
ly hate the honorarium.” “Oh good luck 
to you,” he said, “if you can get away 
with it. Of course any practical news- 
paperman knows that the only place to 
learn newspaper work is in a newspaper 
office. It can’t be taught.” “I suppose 
that’s true,” I admitted. “That’s proba- 
bly the reason why Joseph Pulitzer left a 
couple of millions to endow a School of 
Journalism. Of course he wasn’t a prac- 
tical newspaper man.” 

No doubt many of you who have been 
teaching in the field for as many years 
as I have—many of you for more—have 
heard similar criticisms of the work we 
are trying to do. In most parts of the 
country the School of Journalism is ac- 
cepted without much lifting of the eye- 
brows. But there is nevertheless still a 
feeling, even if subconscious, that our 
product is more or less artificial, and that 
our “jobs are pretty soft for us,” but 
without a great deal of practical value to 
the students who submit themselves to 
us for four years of education and train- 
ing. 

Therefore our present topic is a highly 
important matter to consider. especially 
for those of us whose work is in commun- 
ities where the school or department of 


journalism is not considered a very im- 
portant factor in the advancement of the 
profession. This is more likely to be the 
case in metropolitan communities than 
it is in the smaller cities and towns. 

One of the problems that is constantly 
with us, and which is bound to become 
more vexing as the number of journalism 
graduates increases while the number of 
newspaper jobs remains stationary or 
actually diminishes, is that of placing our 
graduates in newspaper work. I am 
more and more troubled when I find a 
graduate of a well-established school or 
department of Journalism, and there- 
fore presumably well-trained, employed 
in some occupation far afield from active 
journalism, or even in the debatable bor- 
der-ground of publicity work. Our task 
is plain: somehow we must find a way 
to let newspaper editors know more 
about us, more about what we are doing, 
more about the capabilities of the men 
and women we are graduating, more 
about the practical methods we employ 
in developing good reporters. 

How much interest do the newspapers 
of your city or state take in the work 
of your department? Many of you can 
answer with truth that they take a good 
deal; I myself will answer frankly that 
they take dismayingly little in mine, and 
I think that would probably be the an- 
swer from any of the departments lo- 
cated in large centers of population. 
Aside from using my department for help 
in getting a story in the university it- 
self, I can count on the fingers of one 
hand the cases in which it has been 
ealled on for help, although there have 
been numberless cases in which it could 
have been of very great help indeed. 

It seems to me therefore that the an- 
swer to the problem of cooperation is 
primarily the offer of service from the 
department to the newspapers in its par- 
ticular field. If each department head 
would consider in just what ways he 
could offer valuable service, I am sure 
he would find methods in plenty. 

To every newspaper, big or small, al- 
though of course more frequently to the 
metropolitan newspaper, there come 
leads for news stories which require 
more time and more workers than any 
city editor has available. It may be a 


matter of library research; of hunting 
out the whereabouts of a much wanted 
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person—not necessarily connected with 
criminal investigation; a job of group 
interviewing on a large scale; a study 
in some sort of municipal statistics—say 
a local traffic problem; I can think off- 
hand of a dozen good stories which no 
one reporter could possibly get, no mat- 
ter how good he might be, but for which 
fifty student reporters could gather the 
material in a day. And often a reporter 
is assigned to such a story, and with his 
best and hardest work can cover it only 
inadequately, but he could cover it 
thoroughly and brilliantly if he had a 
dozen or two pairs of young legs to do 
the running for him. The trouble is that 
neither the reporter nor his city editor 
knows that the two dozen pairs of legs 
might be available for the asking—or if 
it does occur to him he is likely to think 
that there are no brains behind the legs. 

Usually however, he is unlikely to 
think of either the brains or the legs. 
Where an engineer would at once think 
of applying to a technical school for help 
in an emergency, or a business man to a 
school of business administration, the edi- 
tor seldom if ever thinks of the school of 
journalism, with its scores of young men 
and women eager to get a chance at field 
work, even of the humblest kind. If he 
doesn’t think of it himself, why not re- 
mind him that our schools and depart- 
ments are here, ready to serve, and 
ready, by the way, without ulterior mo- 
tive of publicity, or pay, or even of by- 
line credit for the student helpers? That’s 
one way of co-operation that ought to be 
effective. 

Then there are many news stories and 
feature articles which require a good bit 
of library research. Often the reporter’s 
time is so limited that he cannot do the 
reading himself as thoroughly as he 
would like. Assistance in looking up the 
references, and reducing voluminous ma- 
terial to workable notes could easily be 
done by journalism students. Here again 
is a source of help which editor or re- 
porter would seldom think of. The sug- 
gestion coming from the head of the de- 
partment would, I am sure, be welcomed, 
and use would be made of the aid. 

Other methods of practical cooperation 
in news reporting would speedily suggest 
themselves if a start of this kind is made. 
Very probably things like this are being 
done in some of the departments; if so I 
am sure that others beside myself would 
like to hear about them. 

I have been planning for some time an- 
other method of co-operation with the 
newspapers of Boston which I believe 
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would do still more to make the editors 
conscious of the existence of my depart- 
ment. Putting this plan in operation is, 
unfortunately, distinctly in the future 
with me because of lack of adequate quar- 
ters, but many of you are in a position to 
start it at once. 

The plan is that departments of Jour- 
nalism create and maintain reference 
departments, or morgues, which will be 
available to all the newspapers in their 
communities, such reference departments 
to specialize strictly in the news of the 
district. While nearly every paper at 
least goes through the motions of main- 
taining a morgue, even the best of them 
find their collections inadequate at times, 
and the worst of them are notable for 
their total lack of anything like worth- 
while aid to the staff reporter. 


Few newspaper reference departments, 
outside the greatest and wealthiest pa- 
pers, maintain forces sufficiently large or 
sufficiently well-paid to answer all the de- 
mands that are likely to be made. The 
departments of Journalism have an abun- 
dant force of workers by the simple ex- 
pedient of requiring laboratory work in 
the morgue. Probably it would be too 
much to expect that a department of 
journalism morgue would be perfect, but 
at least it could be intelligently main- 
tained, and it would have the advantage 
of not being handicapped by the necessi- 
ties of particular newspaper policy. 

Such a reference department, open to 
the free and unrestricted use of the 
newspapers of the community, ought to 
become in the course of time of inesti- 
mable value. And after the newspapers 
have had the experience a few times of 
finding the information they desire in 
the school of journalism when their own 
reference departments have been inade- 
quate, they can hardly fail to hold the 
college department of journalism in 
higher estimation. 

The work of such a reference depart- 
ment could easily be extended in such a 
way as to confer an inestimable bene- 
fit upon the newspapers of the locality. 
An index of news could be maintained, 
in the same manner as the New York 
Times Index, but limiting itself to the 
local news, or the news of the country, or 
state, or section of the country—the de- 
partment at Boston University, for in- 
stance, might well index the news of the 
New England States. This index could 
be published monthly in mimeograph 
form or in printed form if funds would 
permit, and copies furnished to the pa- 
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pers desiring them. I have broached this 
matter to the managing editor of one of 
the Boston papers, and he admitted that 
such a service would be of such value to 
his paper that it would gladly pay for 
it. I have no doubt that other papers 
would quickly see the advantage of the 
service and subscribe to it, thus making 
financial provision for the gaps that 
would come with recurrent vacations. 

I can see such a service growing in 
importance until, if it were generally 
established in every section of the coun- 
try, the departments of journalism would 
ultimately, by cooperation among them- 
selves, index the news for the entire 
United States. And in this day of grow- 
ing carelessness or indifference to the 
maintenance of bound newspaper files, 
such a service would in time become 
priceless in value. 

The establishment of this’ service 
would benefit not only the newspapers, 
but the schools and departments them- 
selves. Work in the news reference de- 
partment should be required as a labora- 
tory exercise of all students, and thus 
there could be added to our curriculum 
instruction and training that is much 
needed. Does any of our departments 
provide specific instruction combined 
with adequate laboratory practice in the 
work of the newspaper reference depart- 


= HAT Should Be the Relation of In- 

struction in Reporting to the Uni- 
versity News Bureau?” That is the 
phase of the larger question of the rela- 
tion of the journalism department to the 
university’s publicity service which I 
propose to consider briefly here. 

The possibility of employing the free 
services of students enrolled in report- 
ing courses is at once a temptation to the 
director of the college or university news 
bureau who all too frequently finds him- 
self without sufficient time or adequate 
funds for the complete coverage of his 
news field. 

Should he yield to the temptation, he 
will find that the arrangement involves 
a variety of difficulties. Trouble may be 


encountered at the very beginning of the 
plan due to the fact that certain of the 
news sources object to dealing with stu- 
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ment? We are all busy training re. 
porters, sport writers, desk men, feature 
writers, editorial writers, literary, dra- 
matic and musical critics, but who 
among us is trying to train good cus- 
todians of the newspaper morgue? And 
yet nearly any editor will bewail the in- 
adequacy of his own reference depart- 
ment and mourn the lack of intelligence 
within—the while he turns its custody 
over to a graduate office boy, or a re- 
porter whose “dogs” have given out un- 
der him, or a faithful but superannuated 
desk man who has lost his punch and 
exhausted his vocabulary of four-letter 
words. 

Another thing about this suggestion, it 
might open a little wider field for our 
girl graduates. Women make excellent 
librarians, although comparatively few 
are employed in newspaper reference de- 
partments. 

These few practical suggestions I offer 
for your consideration as a means of co- 
operating with the newspaper profession. 

Others should suggest themselves to 
each of us. But the main problem, as I 
see it, is to devise services which we can 
offer to the newspapers which by their 
very helpfulness and practicability will 
make newspaper editors more aware of 
our existence than, unfortunately, they 
seem to have been. 


dent reporters on stories which to a de- 
gree will bear the official stamp of the 
university in that they are to be re- 
leased through the institution’s news ser- 
vice. Certain department heads may feel 
that their departments are being slighted 
if student reporters are assigned to cover 
their activities. 

Another and more legitimate objection 
is that the average accuracy of fact and 
quality of style in student reporting is 
decidedly below that of the work of a 
competent news bureau director or his 
experienced assistant. This lower aver- 
age results from facts unavoidably in- 
volved in the situation. Work of the stu- 
dents at the beginning of their reporting 
course is certain to be faulty. Did they 
know the best way of handling their as- 
signments, they would be wasting their 
time in the study of reporting. Again, 
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if the news bureau is to be used as a 
laboratory for the reporting course, it is 
generally necessary to use the entire per- 
sonnel of the class. Many of these indi- 
viduals will not be suited to the work 
and will be low grade students with the 
result that their stories must continually 
be checked and rewritten, so that in the 
end the work of the news bureau has 
been increased. 

In brief, for these and other reasons, 
the news bureau which depends to a con- 
siderable extent on student reporters will 
fall short of the effectiveness which it 
otherwise might attain. 

Our major interest as teachers of jour- 
nalism, however, is in the value of the 
news bureau as a laboratory for the re- 
porting course. Arrangement of prac- 
tical assignments is a basic problem in 
planning the course in reporting. Stu- 
dent newspapers, university news bu- 
reaus, and cooperative arrangements with 
local daily papers afford the three possi- 
bilities available to most instructors. 

The news bureau as a_ reporting 
laboratory is open to the same criticisms 
which may be made of the student paper 
as a practice medium. Both make avail- 
able only a limited variety of story types. 
They confine the student’s activity too 
narrowly to the campus where conditions 
under which work is done differ mater- 
ially from those under which the reporter 
must work after he leaves the university. 
The news bureau is a better laboratory 
than the student publication in that copy 
prepared for it must be written for the 
usual newspaper public while assign- 
ments for a student newspaper are writ- 
ten for campus readers, a special group 
with interests and viewpoints at variance 
from the norm. In certain other respects 
the news bureau is a less desirable la- 
boratory than the student paper. Its 
working conditions vary more from those 
of the city room, and its news sources, 
contacts, and types of stories tend to be 
even more limited. 

In general, then, news bureau assign- 
ments may be said to afford an occa- 
sional good practice story for the re- 
porting student but are not desirable as 
a regular practice source for him. Fea- 
ture, interview, and speech assignments 
written for the news bureau make good 
assignments in connection with class- 
room treatment of stories of these types. 
The plan of assigning the various mem- 
bers of the class to act as correspon- 
dents for newspapers in the reporting 
of the campus activities of students from 
the cities in which these papers are pub- 
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lished is being used successfully. The 
plan is useful in acquainting the stu- 
dent with the correspondent’s angle in 
reporting and is especially valuable in 
teaching him to be on the watch for local 
ends of stories. 

The relation of instruction in report- 
ing to the news bureau, as I view it, 
should be merely incidental, the instruc- 
tor making use, if it can be so arranged, 
only of those special assignments which 
involve stories affording practice work 
of the type and difficulty needed by the 
student. 


Discussion By H. E. Birpsone 


In May, 1922, a student reporter 
wrote in a news story with an Emporia, 
Kan., dateline: “John Kuck of Wilson 
set a new high school record for the shot 
put when he pushed the 12-pound ball 
48 feet 8 inches in the state high school 
track and field meet at the Kansas Nor- 
mal here today.” In July, 1928, corres- 
pondents cabled news dispatches from 
Amsterdam that John Kuck of the United 
States had set a new world record for 
the shot put at the Olympic games. 

The student cub at Emporia was writ- 
ing what we are speaking of today as 
publicity. He had a publicity assign- 
ment. Yet his story, written for Kuck’s 
home town paper, was sport news told 
with no more thought of publicity or ad- 
vertising than were the stories written 
by the Olympic correspondents. He was 
one of a dozen journalism students as- 
signed to cover the point winners in a 
high school meet with 600 entrants. The 
stories were written as fast as the events 
were run off, each student interviewing 
coaches and winners for local angles of 
the news. For example, Kuck, a 16-year 
old high school sophomore, told how he 
had started training for the shot put in 
the grades. Student copy readers edited 
the stories and passed them on to me for 
a final O. K. before they were mailed to 
the home town papers. A story featuring 
the fact that nine records were broken 
in the meet was written for the Asso- 
ciated Press, another story for the daily 
papers of the state, and one for the week- 
ly papers. 

The reporting of this high school meet 
illustrates two points that should be em- 
phasized in considering the relation of 
the Journalism Department to the Uni- 
versity Publicity Service. First, the 
Publicity Department should furnish a 
news service to newspapers, not parti- 
san propaganda designed as free adver- 
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tising for the university. The name of 
the school furnishing news of the high 
school meet was the answer to one of the 
five W’s. It was part of the news. “Blah” 
about the fine big gymnasium of the 
school and “the best track” in the state 
would not have been news. Second, the 
instructor in reporting who visualizes 
his university as a news run where the 
developments and happenings are of in- 
terest to the readers of hundreds of pa- 
pers has added ten-fold and more to the 
list of practical assignments for news 
stories. But his students must be taught 
to write as correspondents for out-of- 
town papers,—to feature facts from the 
point of view of the paper for which the 
story is being written. 

At Temple University I have organized 
my beginning reporting class into a 
Press Club for the purpose of reporting 
student enterprises to out-of-town papers. 
Each week a city editor and his assis- 
tant assign stories to the other members 
of the class covering the outstanding 
news developments among the students. 
These assignments include the pledging 
and initiation of students into frater- 


LTHOUGH I accepted this assignment 
without protest, I have a feeling that 
this discussion should be led by a repre- 
sentative from an institution with a stu- 
dent daily paper, who perhaps would 
have had a wider experience than I in 
dealing with problems arising out of the 
relationship of the journalism depart- 
ment to student publications. Down at 
Louisiana State University, for a num- 
ber of reasons, the main one being our 
close affiliation with the daily newspa- 
pers of the city, which serve as labora- 
tories for the journalism department, the 
University still issues a weckly student 
paper. Another reason for adhering to 
the weekly is the fact that the Baton 
Rouge dailies are largely manned by our 
journalism graduates, who naturally are 
familiar with sources of campus news 
and cover such news quite thoroughly. 
So far as the department of journalism is 
concerned, we are in no hurry to change 
from a weekly, as we feel that our stu- 
dents get more effective practice on a 
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nities, election to class offices or student 
council, appointment to the debating 
team or to a staff position on a student 
publication, athletic honors, excuse from 
examinations because of high grades,— 
any achievement of a student that will 
be of interest to the folks back home. 
The news story with one carbon for fil- 
ing and one for grading is handed in to 
me for editing before it is mailed out. 

This work is being done in coopera- 
tion with the Publicity Department, 
which furnishes some assignments for 
faculty interviews and other university 
features that the publicity staff cannot 
cover. 

Worked out to its logical conclusion 
such a plan of cooperation between in- 
structors in reporting and the publicity 
staff will develop into a University News 
Service with student reporters furnishing 
special stories for individual editors on 
whatever subject may be of interest to 
the editor. This means that every town 
represented in the student body or on 
the faculty may get special news on the 
activities and achievements of the stu- 
dents and faculty. 


downtown daily than on a campus daily. 
That is, however, somewhat beside the 
mark. 

After all, one who has served in the 
capacity of supervisor of even a student 
weekly for eight years, as I have, is very 
likely to have had a variety of experi- 
ence, from which he ought to be able to 
draw some conclusions as to “What 
Should Be The Relation of the Journal- 
ism Department to Student Publications.” 

To begin with, I have never, as super- 
visor, insisted or even asked to see the 
copy for the stories and editorials that 
go into the paper. In fact, except on rare 
occasions when the stories or editorials 
were to deal with extremely controversial 
matters, I have insisted that I should not 
see the copy. To read copy would in 
the first place impose too great a burden 
on the time and energy of the supervisor, 
and in the second place would lessen the 
sense of responsibility that the student 
editors ought to feel. The fact is now 
pretty well established on the campus 
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that I do not see copy for the student pa- 
per, but every now and then, when some- 
thing appears in print not altogether to 
the liking of the powers that be, they 
usually have forgotten this happy prac- 
tice, and wish to know of the supervisor 
the why and the wherefore. On such oc- 
casions the whole theory of journalistic 
practice must be reviewed, and the rela- 
tion of the journalism department, anc 
particularly that of the unhappy super- 
visor, to the student newspaper, re-ex- 
plained and, I might say, re-established. 
After this has been done, everything is 
lovely until some one else’s feelings are 
rufied or some other cherished tradi- 
tion is flouted—which usually isn’t very 
long. I sometimes think that college 
presidents and deans ought to be re- 
quired to take a course in journalism as 
part of the training for their jobs. 

In my opinion, the manner in which 
the student editors are selected has 
something to do with the amount of su- 
pervision and the relation of the jour- 
nalism department to the student publi- 
cations. Generally speaking, the work 
of student editors who are chosen by 
popular vote, and without any special 
regard for their qualifications, would 
seem to require more supervision than 
the journalism-trained student. Yet this 
may not always be true, for the editor 
from the journalism department is often 
so desirous of proving that he does know 
news when he sees it, and that he does 
know all about the freedom of the press, 
that he sometimes goes out of his way 
to parade his knowledge. On the whole, 
however, I have found it more satisfac- 
tory to deal with the trained student edi- 
tor than with one who doesn’t seem to 
know what it is all about. The blunders 
which the latter type make seem to be 
more irritating and more difficult to rec- 
tify than the harm done by-the deliber- 
ately aimed shafts of the editor versed 
in journalistic practice. So, training the 
student editors for their positions on the 
paper would seem to be one of the rela- 
tions the journalism department should 
have to student publications. 

At Louisiana State University, the stu- 
dent editors are chosen by a faculty 
committee on student publications, of 
which the head of the department of 
journalism is chairman. Students from 
any school or department may apply, and 
all applications are given equal considera- 
tion, but few students outside the jour- 
nalism department do apply. Selections 
are made on the bases of scholastic 
standing, journalistic ability, and general 


aptitude for editorial duties. This method 
of choosing works very well indeed. 
Frankly, I can see no more reason for 
selecting editors by popular vote than 
for selecting the quarter-back on the 
football team or members of the debat- 
ing team by popular vote. So, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking, selecting the 
student editorial staffs should be an- 
other relation of the journalism depart- 
ment to student publications. 

When first I began teaching journal- 
ism and became supervisor of student 
publications, I was rather firmly of the 
opinion that the student editors should 
be given free rein, and after eight years, 
in spite of many ups and downs and tem- 
porary misgivings, I still hold to that 
opinion, in the main. I still do not ad- 
vocate censorship, in the commonly 
accepted meaning of the term, but I do 
believe it to be essential that some mem- 
ber of the faculty, preferably of the jour- 
nalism faculty, be on such terms with the 
student editors that matters of general 
policy, and, at times, the matter of a 
particular policy, will be discussed. This 
relationship is necessary, I think, to off- 
set the lack of maturity of judgment on 
part of the students. I am familiar, of 
course, with the argument commonly 
made, that students can acquire judg- 
ment only by exercising it, but I feel 
that the price is likely to be too great 
if this exercising is done at any time 
and upon any subject. 

This supervisor, adviser, or whatever 
his title may be, can also be of assis- 
tance to the student editor in the quest 
for the full information the editor must 
have when he undertakes a major edi- 
torial dealing with, let us say, some 
phase of the university administration. 
He can also make clear to the editor a 
fact that not many students can see 
unaided, that is, that it cannot be ex- 
pected that the University authorities 
can engage in controversies with stu- 
dents through the columns of the student 
paper. 

In many other ways a member of the 
faculty who enjoys a proper relation 
with the student editors can be of valua- 
ble assistance to them, and without im- 
pairing editorial freedom and independ- 
ence. Such relationship calls for tact, 
tolerance, a knowledge of journalistic 
practice, and a knowledge of the institu- 
tion. Such a supervisor, or adviser as I 
prefer it, can usually act successfully as 
mediator on occasions when editors and 
authorities reach an impasse, as is likely 
to happen from time to time. 
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Students are likely to need assistance 
in making business arrangements with 
printers, where the student paper is 
printed elsewhere than on the campus, 
and in building up a morgue, or library. 
The adviser can be of value here. 

One rather common, almost always 
fatal mistake the adviser makes is to in- 
sist upon the suppression of news stories 
that are likely to cause trouble. Time 
will not permit of a lengthy discussion of 
that matter, but I will say in passing 
that I do not know of any way in which 
an adviser to student editors can destroy 
his usefulness more quickly and effec- 
tively than to advocate the suppression 
of legitimate news of campus happen- 
ings. Needless to say, the well informed 
and properly qualified adviser will not 
attempt it. He may guard against libel 
and insist upon fair play, but beyond that 
he must not go, if he is not to impair 
beyond hope the proper relation of the 
department of journalism to the student 
newspaper. 

Thus far I have dealt with the relation- 
ship of the journalism department to the 
college paper, but there are, of course, 
other student publications. I believe that 
members of the journalism department, 
or other members of the university fa- 
culty, may very well act in an advisory 
capacity in certain phases of the publish- 
ing of the student annual, or yearbook. 
Certainly advice is usually needed when 
it comes to such matters as signing con- 
tracts with photographers, printers, and 
engravers. Faculty members, who are 
qualified, can be of assistance in matters 


artistic and literary, without detracting 
from the life and spontaneousness of the 
publication. Such relationship to the 
staff of the student annual will do much 
to obviate many of the abuses that too 
often characterize the publishing of such 
books. 


The discussion of the relationship of 
the department of journalism to other 
types of student publications, such as 
literary magazines, humor magazines, 
and the like, I shall leave to those who 
are to follow me on this topic. We have 
never published a student literary maga. 
zine at L. S. U., and the least said the 
better, of the two or three so-called 
comics which the students have at- 
tempted from time to time. It is, of 
course, altogether possible for students 
to conduct a smart, clean humorous mag- 
azine, but my experience is that such a 
publication requires more censorship and 
causes more wear and tear on pleasant 
relationship between journalism depart- 
ments and student staffs than they are 
worth—to say nothing of the havoc they 
play on the relationship of both to the 
college authorities. 


To sum up then, the relation of the 
journalism department to student publi- 
cations should be: (1) To train the stu- 
dent editors for their jobs; (2) To help 
select the best qualified students for the 
editorships; (3) To act in an advisory 
capacity; and (4) To serve, when needed, 
in the capacity of mediator between the 
student staffs and the university admin- 
istration. 


Schools Make Their Bow to the World 


J. O. 


E greatest contribution of the 

Schools of Journalism exhibit at the 
International Press Exhibition, held at 
Cologne, Germany, which closed last 
month, was the demonstration to repre- 
sentatives of many nations that there is 
an established curricula of study in col- 
leges and universities designed to give 
adequate training to those who wish to 
enter the ranks of journalism on a pro- 
fessional basis. 

While the exhibit of the schools of 
journalism was but a small part of the 
great Pressa its portion of the American 
exhibit attracted thousands of visitors 


from all parts of the world. Particular 
interest was manifest among the repre- 
sentatives of 45 nations which partici- 
pated in the Pressa and conducted ex- 
hibits in the huge circular building 
ealled the House of Nations. 

The Pressa was the first international 
event of its kind. devoted to the whole 
field of journalism and its auxiliaries 
necessary to the dissemination of in- 
formation. And when one considers that 
within two weeks after its opening in 
May more than one-half million people 
had passed through its gates, before the 
tourist season rush, some idea may be 
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gained of the interest in an undertaking 
which at first was considered no great 
popular drawing card. It is a tribute to 
the German thoroughness in planning the 
Pressa .. its manifold tracings of the 
development of civilization from earliest 
times up to the present, linking with it 
the importance of the spread of informa- 
tion and the later development of the 
printed word with particular reference to 
the modern newspaper. 

One could spend weeks making a study 
of the historical and cultural displays 
portrayed by every device concocted by 
the ingenuity of the minds set to work 
long in advance of the exhibition. The 
buildings on the Pressa grounds were all 
new permanent brick or stucco struc- 
tures of beautiful architecture. Situ- 
ated on the banks of the Rhine opposite 
the city of Cologne and its towering 
cathedral the spacious Pressa grounds 
extended for three miles along the banks 
of the river and occupied 125 acres. The 
imposing Pressa tower 280 feet high sur- 
mounted a large quadrangle of exhibi- 
tion halls—the most outstanding struc- 
ture being the House of Nations—a semi- 
circular building with the flag of each 
of the 45 nations floating before its re- 
spective sector. The press of each na- 
tion, its history and characteristics, was 
blended into each exhibit, containing in 
its background examples of the customs, 
ambitions, economic and cultural achieve- 
ments of the various peoples. In fact 
the history of civilization was written in 
clearly defined terms in the display of 
the newspaper, magazine, book and allied 
products of the press. 

The American Exhibit occupied the 
last sector of the House of Nations. 
While our country was unofficially rep- 
resented, foremost newspapers and al- 
lied organizations participated, includ- 
ing: the New York Times, New York 
Herald-Tribune, Chicago Tribune, New 
York Staats Zeitung, International News 
Service, Employing Printers, American 
Type Founders, Editor and Publisher, 
and the American Schools of Journal- 
ism. The Christian Science Monitor was 
the only American newspaper to have a 
separate building—a large white circular 
structure. 

The Schools of Journalism exhibit was 
located at one end of the American sec- 
tor and the plan of it was substantially 
as outlined at the convention last year. 
It was intended to have the exhibit re- 
turned to this country in time for dis- 
play at this convention but so much in- 
terest in it was shown by the Univer- 


sity of Cologne that the Pressa officials 
asked that it be left at the University 
for a longer period and the request was 
granted. 

The foremost historical part of the 
exhibit was presented by Washington 
and Lee University where the first school 
of journalism was founded at the in- 
stigation of General Robert E. Lee at 
the close of the Civil war “to bring about 
a better understanding among the peo- 
ples of the South by effective presenta- 
tion of the printed word.” A large por- 
trait of General Lee was mounted on a 
placque together with scenes at the 


Washington & Lee school together with 
leading to the founding of 


quotations 
the school. 

Among the principal participants were: 
University of Missouri, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, Syracuse, Columbia, Northwestern, 
Rutgers, Oregon and Oklahoma. If any 
criticism may be levelled at the exhibit 
of the schools, it is that not enough 
schools, departments and courses took 
part. This same criticism may be made 
of the entire American exhibit. The 
foremost country in the world in wealth 
and journalistic enterprise should have 
been much more adequately represented. 
Not a few Americans among the thous- 
ands there this summer echoed this same 
sentiment. The answer to this may be 
that America was not officially repre- 
sented—that is our government did not 
appropriate or was not asked through 
the right channels to appropriate a fund 
to transform the entire American sector 
into something truly indicative of our 
country, its achievements and contribu- 
tions with which our press has kept pace, 
historically, economically, politically and 
socially. 

However, the Editor & Publisher de- 
scribes the schools of journalism part as 
“an exhibit that reflected credit.” In- 
quiries made by representatives of many 
nations indicate that the idea of train- 
ing for journalism as American schools 
are practicing it, attracted a great deal 
of attention. Journalism teaching in col- 
leges and universities is practiced in 
very few instances compared to America. 

Ten instances came to my attention 
while I took charge of the exhibit dur- 
ing the summer of representatives from 
other countries who wished to know how 
journalism training functions in Amer- 
ica. Our charts were studied and copied 
down by representatives from China, 
Austria, Poland, Japan, Checho-Slavakia, 
Germany, Russia, England, Brazil and 
Argentine. 
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The charts which Professor Vernon 
Nash of Missouri prepared gave a com- 
posite picture of the courses taught in 
the 20 schools and departments which 
are members of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. They proved meat to those 
who wanted something more than just 
to look at pictures and view the jour- 
nalistic wonders of the day. It was quite 
a job to pick up enough interpreters to 
explain the English in German, French, 
Russian or Chinese. But the Pressa pro- 
vided well in this respect and on the 
continent one finds so many who can 
speak several languages. The subjects 
outlined by Professor Nash included: 
principles of journalism, history of jour- 
nalism, news reporting, law of the press, 
editorial writing, and the writing of spe- 
cial articles. 

The exhibits of work actually done by 
students in writing advertising, setting 
up newspaper pages, as shown by the 
Wisconsin exhibit, attracted considerable 
attention. Likewise the contributions of 
students actually published at Kansas. 
And I might add that the chart showing 
how students actually study and cover 
news sources in a typical American city 


also attracted attention, as compiled by 
Syracuse. 
I was particularly proud of the fact 


that the prize editorial written by a 
staff man on a daily newspaper on “How 
America May Participate in the Pressa” 
was won by a graduate of a journalism 
school. This prize carried with it a trip 
to the Pressa. The editorial was printed 
in the Christian Science Monitor and I 
had it enlarged and translated into Ger- 
man and mounted for our exhibit. 

The continental exhibitions, as_ indi- 
cated by the Pressa, offer a much more 
solid foundation in history and culture 
in all its phases than is common at ex- 
positions in our country. The artistic 
displays had a much stronger appeal to 
the European, whereas mechanical accom- 
plishments were more. attractive to 
Americans. The Pressas drew from the 
finest museums on the continent for ex- 


hibitions of what pertained to the press 
and its forerunners. For instance the 
Gutenberg museum at Mayence actually 
reproduced the shop in which Gutenberg 
discovered printing from moveable 
types. Young men in the costumes of 
Gutenberg’s time actually printed on the 
old Gutenberg press a page of type which 
each visitor could carry away with him 
for a few pfenning. 


One of the most interesting exhibits 
was that of Soviet Russia—every con- 
trivance moving in it all day long—the 
most fascinating object being the huge 
spiral which urged the eye “up to com- 
munism.” One might go on to describe 
the colorful display of Spain the back- 
ground for which was tapestries from 
old Madrid depicting Spanish history, 
and the influence of the press as shown 
in the display of ambitious Italy with 
its bright sunny atmosphere amid foun- 
tains, but it would take reams to tell 
the story. 


The intellectual and cultural union of 
the civilized nations was the idea ma- 
terialized in the Pressa. Its originators 
produced an epoch-making undertaking 
tremendous in scope and thoroughness. 
It was designed in such a way that the 
general public could understand and the 
effect could not but reveal to thousands 
from all nations a realization and a 
fuller appreciation of the importance of 
the press and the printed word as a fac- 
tor in the development of civilization of 
the future as well as the past. Interna- 
tional cooperation in such enterprises is 
bound to do good in promoting better un- 
derstanding between nations. My only 
regret is that the entire Pressa could 
not be preserved as a permanent insti- 
tution so that many of you could join 
others throughout the world in seeing 
it as I had the opportunity to live in it 
and see it this summer. The schools of 
journalism did some real good mission- 
ary work at the Pressa in addition to 
being identified with a real contribution 
to the progress of the printed word 
throughout the world. 
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